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STANDARD ENGLISH IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 



M. B. RUUD 
University of Minnesota 



Three or four years ago, in a delightful essay in the Atlantic, 
Mr. George Boas gave vent to his misgivings as to the efficacy of 
Freshman English. It all seemed to him a solemn waste of time. 
"I cannot see that we teach these people anything. There is no 
doubt that some of them are getting better marks now than they 
did at the beginning of the year. But that may be because I am 
more tired. Most of them end as they began, bad, mediocre, or 
good. They were born that way and they will die that way." 
Mr. Boas is not the first who has lamented the failure of courses 
in English composition. He has done so more dexterously, that 
is all, and with a keener sense of the humor of the situation. For 
if it were not tragic, it would be pure farce. And the worst of it 
is that few teachers and fewer laymen have any clear conception 
of what is at the bottom of it. The facts are obvious. No one, 
certainly not one who, like the writer, is an instructor in college 
rhetoric, can doubt that in proportion to the labor expended, the 
results of composition teaching are ludicrously small. Students 
come to us from the high schools utterly unable to recognize a 
sentence when they see it, to say nothing of writing one, and they 
go out into the world almost as blank as they came. 

No doubt there are many reasons — wretched teaching, lack 
of correlation between the work in English and that in other de- 
partments, the absence of severe discipline anywhere along the line, 
from kindergarten through the university. Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
in The American Language, a book which, for all its blunders, 
puts professional philologists to shame, finds the sufficient cause of 
the failure in the blind pedantry of school men who attempt to 
foist on Americans a language so foreign to most of them as English. 
It is not easy, however, to see that American teachers are in this 
respect much worse off than their European colleagues. The 
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common speech of the United States does not differ more from 
Standard English than does London Cockney; and on the surface 
it would seem that we have an easy task compared with the German 
schoolmasters who must teach the Schriftsprache to the Plattdeutsch 
children of the north of Germany, or French teachers who have to 
impart to the children of the faubourgs or the provinces some notion 
of literary French. 

The significant fact, which Mr. Mencken, in effect, ignores, 
and of which a great many teachers are not even aware, is that a 
standard literary language is a highly artificial dialect, as remote, 
to all intents and purposes, from the actual speech of daily life, 
as a foreign language. Mr. Mencken seems to think that this 
state of things is true only of America; in point of fact, it is true 
in any country sufficiently civilized to have a language of culture. 
Professor Meillet, of the College de France, in a little book which 
teachers, at least, and teachers of English in particular, might well 
ponder, Les Langues dans V Europe nouvelle, makes very clear this 
evolution of a langue commune — to use his phrase — among civilized 
peoples, and the great gulf which it has fixed between the vulgate 
and the language of literature. 

Modern French and literary High German are classic examples. 
The langue commune of France has grown up out of the dialect of 
a narrow region about Paris. It came into use as a written language 
in the eleventh century, when the Capetian dynasty built up a 
strong centralized government and fixed its residence at Paris. 
At first the medium of official documents, it came in time to be 
used for purposes of belles lettres. Gradually, in virtue of its 
favored position, it crowded out the other dialects for all purposes 
above the affairs of daily life. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries it was polished, exercised, and made supple by a 
long line of distinguished writers and by the brilliant conversation 
of the salons of Paris. The ultimate product was an instrument so 
exquisite that only a cultivated person can use it easily, and only 
one of great talent, with anything approaching distinction. The 
standard language of Germany has a more complicated history, 
and it would be beside the point to elaborate that history here. It 
is enough to say that it was developed — not created — by Luther, 
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on the basis of an already existing artificial dialect — the composite 
Central German of the Saxon chancery. Luther made this modified 
official Saxon the language of the Reformation, and it penetrated 
wherever the doctrines of the reformers penetrated. Before the 
end of the sixteenth century it had become fairly well established 
as the Schriftsprache of Protestant Germany. In the Catholic 
South, the old Upper German dialects made a stubborn resistance, 
so that it was not till the opening of the eighteenth century that 
the supremacy of Luther's language was established. But to this 
day it remains a foreign tongue to the masses in both the South 
and the North. In the villages of Mecklenburg the peasants say, 
half respectfully, half ironically, of a young lad who has accustomed 
himself to use the language of books in ordinary conversation, Er 
sprikt. The devotion of the Swiss, whose vernacular is a dialect 
of Upper German, to their own tongue is proverbial. Yet Mecklen- 
burger, Prussian, Bavarian, and Swiss painfully and painstakingly 
acquire this odd language of the schoolmasters. This is the fact 
we must recognize — literary English, no less than literary French 
or literary German — is an esoteric dialect, made, as Professor 
Meillet says, by an aristocracy for an aristocracy. In the nature 
of things this must be so. Since the middle years of the nineteenth 
century there has been an effort to create a new Norwegian literary 
language — the Landsmaal — that shall rest on the spoken dialects, 
as opposed to the common Dano-Norwegian, which, historically 
at least, is a Norwegian dialect of Danish. But the Landsmaal, 
for all its democratic mission, is a highly choice and aristocratic 
thing, and the chief obstacle to its success is that it is actually 
spoken nowhere. Modern Swedish, perhaps, illustrates better 
even than French or English or German, how far a written language 
may depart from the vulgate and still live. 

All this is a commonplace; but it is important for our purpose, 
since the least that may be expected of us as teachers is that we 
know what we are doing, or, rather, trying to do. The answer to 
Mr. Mencken's charge that we are teaching a language which has 
no basis in the home, no basis on the street or on the playground, 
is not a denial; the answer, of course, is a frank admission of a 
fact. We are. And so are all the schoolmasters of Christendom. 
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"In Western Europe and America," says Professor Meillet, 
"aristocratic languages serve as the instruments of democracies." 
And there is the rub. So long as the literary dialect remains 
the exclusive possession of a small, relatively homogeneous class — 
not to say a caste— there is no difficulty in maintaining it. The 
members of the privileged orders acquire it, as Lowell once said 
of his own English, "in [their] mither's wame, " and those without 
the pale neither acquire it nor are expected to. Cultivated speech 
is even more a mark of caste than dress or table manners. When, 
however, by the democratizing of society, class lines are blurred; 
when compulsory popular education imposes the language of the 
upper classes on the proletariat, an interesting, if most uncomfort- 
able, situation arises. An aristocratic tradition collides with the 
spirit of the times; and one can only speculate about what is going 
to happen. In America, it is plain, this aristocratic tradition is 
in imminent danger of its life, for it has no support in public opinion; 
even in Europe it is not safe. No doubt, in France and Germany, 
the schools succeed better than do ours in instilling at least an 
elementary knowledge of the literary dialect, for in these countries, 
as in Europe generally, the old privileged classes retain something 
of their prestige. To count for anything, a Frenchman or a 
German, and certainly an Englishman, must use his language 
"correctly," that is, in accordance with the aristocratic tradition. 
I remember how impossible it was for me to make a cultivated 
Norwegian understand that in America it was quite possible for a 
lawyer in large practice to be semi-literate. In Norway the pro- 
fessions have long been recruited from all strata of society; but 
no one without a tolerable mastery of the standard language can 
hope for admission to them. Even so, the mastery, I suspect, is 
often only tolerable. At least, M. Meillet testifies that in France 
" very few of the candidates, even at the most advanced examina- 
tions, for which one presents one's self only after long studies, 
possess an adequate knowledge [of literary French]." And on the 
stump, he continues, candidates speak a jargon they only half 
control to voters who understand less than half of what the 
speakers say. If the prestige of the upper classes continues to 
wane, as no doubt it will, what becomes of that social pressure with- 
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out which, in the present state of civilization, a standardized 
literary language is unthinkable ? 

Professor Grandgent once wittily defined the "Dark Ages" as 
follows: 

.... An epoch in the world's history, beginning with or shortly after 
the French Revolution, marked by a general extension and cheapening of 
education resulting in a vast increase of self-confident ignorance. It was 
induced by a gradual triumph of democracy, and will last until the masses, 
now become the arbiters of taste and science, shall have been raised to the 
level formerly occupied by the privileged classes. 

As good democrats we may indulge the pious hope; but if we are 
wise, we shall not conceal from ourselves the possibility that the 
leveling may work the other way. And that way chaos lies, out 
of which the peoples must toil once more, and create anew, as they 
did in the later Middle Ages, artificial dialects on the basis of vigor- 
ous and lawless vernaculars. For in all this speculation, one thing 
is certain — the indispensable medium of civilization is an artificial 
and sophisticated dialect — a langue littiraire. 

So far as I can see, that must be our consolation. The Philis- 
tines may destroy the temple; but when they have destroyed one 
dialect of culture, they will perforce have to build another; and 
that new dialect will be the work neither of the street nor of the 
academy, but of a cultivated society. The reconstitution of lan- 
guage on any plane is a part of the reconstitution of the social 
order, and the part of wisdom is to keep an open mind and a clear 
head. Tory and syndicalist are menaces here no less than in 
practical politics. 



